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ABSTRACT 

between excellence and equity in public education was to change the 
structure, curriculum, and educational practices of its ninth-grade English 
and history courses fundamentally. This report brings together qualitative 
and quantitative data to document the efforts of a large urban high school to 
improve the schooling experience of its students through alternatives to 
tracking. The large, racially mixed West Coast school experimented with 
eliminating tracking by grouping its ninth graders heterogeneously in English 
and history, balancing each core class of 20 students by race and ability. 
Qualitative data come from interviews with educators, administrators, and 
parents, and quantitative data come from a survey completed by 744 students 
in the classes in the 1994-95 and 1995-96 academic years. Data suggest that 
the level of implementation of the core class approach, from a student 
perspective, affects achievement, engagement, and enjoyment. Students feel 
positive about the core system, and report that the multicultural focus of 
the program does not dilute the curriculum, but actually augments it. The 
core also provides a small student/teacher ratio, which helps develop a sense 
of community. Appendixes present the core evaluation survey and the 
composites used to measure the degree of implementation. (Contains 2 tables 
and 18 references.) (SLD) 
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The Center 



Every child has the capacity to succeed in school and in life. Yet far too many children, 
especially those from poor and minority families, are placed at risk by school practices that are 
based on a sorting paradigm in which some students receive high-expectations instruction 
while the rest are relegated to lower quality education and lower quality futures. The sorting 
perspective must be replaced by a “talent development” model that asserts that all children are 
capable of succeeding in a rich and demanding curriculum with appropriate assistance and 
support. 

The mission of the Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed at Risk 
(CRESPAR) is to conduct the research, development, evaluation, and dissemination needed 
to transform schooling for students placed at risk. The work of the Center is guided by three 
central themes — ensuring the success of all students at key development points, building on 
students’ personal and cultural assets, and scaling up effective programs — and conducted 
through seven research and development programs and a program of institutional activities. 

CRESPAR is organized as a partnership of Johns Hopkins University and Howard 
University, in collaboration with researchers at the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
University of California at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, Manpower Research 
Demonstration Corporation, WestEd Regional Laboratory, University of Memphis, and 
University of Houston-Clear Lake. 

CRESPAR is supported by the National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students 
(At-Risk Institute), one of five institutes created by the Educational Research, Development, 
Dissemination and Improvement Act of 1994 and located within the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) at the U.S. Department of Education. The At-Risk Institute 
supports a range of research and development activities designed to improve the education of 
students at risk of educational failure because of limited English proficiency, poverty, race, 
geographic location, or economic disadvantage. 



Abstract 



There is a growing tension between excellence and equity in public education. One 
urban school community’s response to this tension was to fundamentally change the structure, 
curriculum, and instructional practices of its ninth grade English and history courses. 
Acknowledging that the school’s tracking system served to institutionalize the mutually 
exclusive relationship of excellence and equity within their community, educators sought 
alternatives to tracking. Many educators in this community believed that tracking reinforced 
and widened the academic achievement gap between African American and Latino/Chicano 
students and their white counterparts, and perpetuated racial and socioeconomic stereotypes. 
In the absence of any proven alternatives, Liberty High School, a large, racially mixed school 
in a west coast city, experimented with eliminating tracking by heterogeneously grouping ninth 
grade students in English and history core classes. Each core class of twenty students was 
carefully balanced by race and by ability. The move toward heterogeneity assured that all ninth 
graders were exposed to the same rigorous academic curriculum. By design, the core provided 
students the opportunity to work collaboratively in groups on common projects in both classes 
and fostered racial understanding through its multicultural emphasis. 

This report brings together both qualitative and quantitative data to document the 
efforts of a large urban high school to improve the schooling experience of its students. The 
qualitative portion of this analysis comes from interviews with educators, administrators, and 
parents. The quantitative portion presents the results of a survey of 744 students in the ninth 
grade English/history core detracking experiment during the 1994-1995 and 1995-1996 
academic years. The data suggest that the level of implementation of the core, from a student 
perspective, affects achievement, engagement, and enjoyment in the core. 
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Introduction 



Public education in America remains separate and unequal (Steele, 1992; Darling- 
Hammond, 1993). Despite extensive desegregation efforts following the Brown decision in 
1954, schools remain stratified by race and social class (Wells & Crain, 1994; Orfield, 1993; 
Darling-Hammond, 1993; Schofield, 1991). Although early desegregation efforts showed great 
promise, true integration and equal access to a quality education has yet to be realized. Recent 
studies suggest that there is an increasing amount of social and economic segregation of 
students not only between schools, but also within schools (Oakes, 1985, 1990). Educational 
institutions have policies and practices which facilitate individuals being sorted by race, social 
class, language, and ability. Perhaps the most pervasive of these educational practices is the 
process of tracking and ability grouping. Tracking and ability grouping in many school 
communities serve as the major vehicle to institutionalize and perpetuate racial division on 
campus. Despite the good intentions of this practice during its inception at the turn of the 
century, research has documented that tracking and ability grouping can lead to identifiable 
groups of students, disproportionately students of color and low income students, receiving an 
unequal distribution of educational access and opportunity. 

Many times when schools track, students from different racial groups are not offered 
equal opportunities to learn. Students of color, who are often disproportionately placed in low 
track classes, systematically receive fewer resources: teachers are less qualified, expectations 
are lower, the curriculum is watered down, and there are fewer classroom materials. White 
students and middle class students, who are disproportionately placed in high track classrooms, 
are advantaged by receiving more qualified teachers, greater classroom resources, and an 
enriched curriculum designed to prepare them to attend college (Oakes, Gamoran, & Page, 
1992). In these school environments, subtle and not so subtle track-related differences 
determine which students will receive a quality education and which will merely be trained to 
assume a permanent role in the nation’s underclass (Darling-Hammond, 1985; Cooper, 1995). 

Research suggests that tracking not only leads to inequitable learning opportunities, but 
it also limits opportunities for cross-cultural social interaction. Tracking creates unequal status 
realities between groups of students and has a strong negative impact on relationships across 
ethnic lines (Braddock et. al, 1995). For many children, their first encounter with peers of 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds is in school (Schofield, 1995). Students tend to choose 
friends from within their own academic track, suggesting that the classroom is the place that 
facilitates interactions for the formation of social networks (Hallinan & Williams, 1989). Thus, 
school can have a major influence on children’s actual and perceived levels of prejudice 
(Brilliant, Dibara, & Fiset, 1995). Even in some of the most racially diverse schools across the 
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